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The upheaval was a great protest on the part of
a hitherto inarticulate population. It was in every
way a popular rising. There were no great leaders ;
Wat Tyler, the most famous, was but the head of a
section. The demands put forward by the rebels
show what manner of men they were; personal
liberty and the commutation of personal services for
a fixed rent were the professed objects which they
had in view. They attacked all who were not with
them, especially John of Gaimt's friends and the
clergy, and they destroyed a great deal of useful
historical material in the shape of manorial rolls.
The revolt was soon ended, and It appeared to have
failed completely. The Commons combined with
the Lords to urge Richard not to fulfil his promises
to the rebels ; the previously existing sympathy with
their demands disappeared, and there was no legisla-
tion in the direction of liberty for the villeins. The
ultimate extinction of villeinage was due rather to
gradual concessions than to positive measures, and
the Rising, by causing a feeling of hatred towards
the peasantry in the minds of the middle and upper
classes, may even have tended to perpetuate the very
evils against which it was a protest. But it was not
wholly futile. Henceforward, the lords feared the
villeins, and were careful not to risk a repetition of
the events of 1381. And the longing for personal
liberty was not quelled. The peasants adopted an
attitude of passive resistance and refused to work
except under compulsion; and, as they tendered
money in commutation, the landowners found It
more to their interest to hire men to do their work.